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The Sumerian Catalogs 


Andrew Dalby 


Sumerian civilization was apparently the first to have written records 
and a written literature. Large libraries of clay tablets in Sumerian survive 
from slightly later than Sumerian times. Tablets from the Sumerian period 
itself are fewer, but among them are several identified as catalogs of lit- 
erary works. The fourteen catalogs, reexamined here, have been pub- 
lished by various scholars in original script, in transcription, and in English 
or German translations. In some cases their purpose is evident: they in- 
clude location guides to tablets, subject catalogs of hymns, and an index of 
the contents of a collection of anthologies. Variations in the method of 
citing zncipits and in the order of entries (which is not usually random) 
allow fufther investigation of the aims of the compilers of these catalogs. 


The civilization of Sumer was the first, so far as we know, in which 
literary works were committed to writing. The Sumerian language, in 
spite of several attempts, has not yet been shown to be related to any 
other known language. After having been the vehicle of a long-lasting 
civilization in Iraq, it gradually fell out of use in the first millennium 
B.C., supplanted by Akkadian, a Semitic language related to the Arabic 
that is now Iraq’s everyday language. 

The Sumerians wrote their language with characters formed by com- 
bining wedge-shaped (‘‘cuneiform’’) impressions on soft clay that was 
then hardened. In earliest writings the characters were pictures, each 
representing an idea; later they came to stand for words, parts of words, 
groups of sounds, and sometimes single sounds. Later still the same 
script, with all its inconsistencies and imperfections, was adapted for 
writing Akkadian and other ancient Near Eastern languages. 

Sumerian literary texts on their durable clay tablets have been redis- 
covered in great numbers by archaeologists during the last two centuries. 
Scholars publish them both in ‘‘autograph’’ (hand-drawn facsimile of the 
cuneiform script) and in transcription. In the tablets discussed here, 
each character represents a syllable or a single vowel, but, because of the 
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complex developments fossilized in the script, many syllables could be 
represented by any of several characters (which perhaps at an earlier 
stage stood for different ideas or words with similar sounds). To dis- 
tinguish these ‘‘homophones,”’ as enumerated in standard lists,’ con- 
ventional marks are added to the transcription: thus, the six characters 
used for the sound e are transcribed e, é, è, e4, €5, e6. 

The earliest literary works inscribed on these clay tablets were princi- 
pally hymns praising gods or kings or lamenting disasters. They are 
considered literary now, but the reason for which they were consigned to 
writing was practical, as was the reason for keeping archives of adminis- 
trative and business records, which the Sumerians were also the first to 
do.’ It had become essential to recite these hymns in religious ceremoni- 
als, and therefore it was convenient to record their texts to assist the 
memory. The decline of Sumerian as an official language, while it re- 
tained its liturgical importance, no doubt further encouraged the record- 
ing of texts in the Old Babylonian period, which followed the fall of the 
third dynasty at Ur in 1931 B.C. 

Whole libraries from the Sumerian period itself do not survive.* The 
best-known libraries of the succeeding civilizations are those of Nineveh,* 
Assur,” Nippur,° and Boghazkéy.’ The scholars of Nineveh, to whom 
Sumerian was a classical and difficult language, compiled many bilingual 
editions in which Sumerian was accompanied by an Akkadian transla- 
tion. Most of our practical knowledge of Sumerian literature comes 
from these tablets and from the earlier monolingual texts dating chiefly 
from the Old Babylonian period, when Sumerian, though not the of- 
ficial language, was still commonly understood. Relatively few surviving 
literary tablets date from the third millennium, the Sumerian period.* 

Already, at this early date, owners of libraries of literary tablets had 
found it necessary to catalog their collections; in fact, literary catalogs 
survive from all these periods.’ In appearance (see photograph) they are 
precisely like the literary tablets themselves, though relatively small in 
size; and because of the way in which tablets are listed in them (see 
figure 1, and further details below), they were difficult for early re- 
searchers to understand. Some tried to read them as obscure poems. In 
_ publishing catalog F, however, in 1942, S. N. Kramer recognized that 
both it and the previously published catalog G were in fact catalogs of 
literary tablets. 

My intention here is to reexamine the earliest catalogs, those of Sumerian 
and Old Babylonian date, and to try to account for their existence and 
their form. I should be unable to approach them in this way had they 
not previously been published and elucidated by the scholars named in 
the next section, to whose work I am greatly indebted. 
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Honoured and noble warrior 

Where are the sheep 

Where are the wild oxen 

And with you I did not 

In our city 

In former days 

Lord of the observance of heavenly laws 
Residence of my God 

Gibil, Gibil [the fire-god] 

On the 30th day, the day when sleeps 
God An, great ruler [the sky-god] 

A righteous woman, who heavenly laws and commandments 
The King whom you bore 


Figure 1. Incipits of Sumerian hymns 
Entries 1-12 from catalog E, in the Hilprecht Collection, University 
of Jena, East Germany. 


Fourteen catalogs will be discussed, referred to henceforth by letters 
A through P. 

A. Yale, YBC 3654. Text, transcription, translation, and discussion: 
W. W. Hallo, ‘‘On the Antiquity of Sumerian Literature,” Journal of 
the American Oriental Society 83 (1963): 167-176. The catalog has 42 en- 
tries: lines 1-32 are followed by a space and the words ‘‘Total: 32 royal 
hymns’’; lines 33-42 are followed by a space and ‘‘’Total: 10 hymns 
which are out of use (?). Found (or recovered?) by Ni’ urum.” 

B. Jena, HS 1360. Text, transcription, translation, and discussion: 
S. N. Kramer and I. Bernhardt, Sumerische literarische Texte aus Nippur 1 
(1961), no. 55. Four entries. The first two list tablets belonging to two 
series, each followed by ‘‘In a well (?)’’. The third states that its series 
was ‘‘Not found (or recovered).’’ The fourth names a series but says 
nothing of its location or contents. 

C. London, U 17900 H. Text: C. J. Gadd and S. N. Kramer, Ur 
Excavations: Texts, 6/1 (London, 1963), no. 123. Transcription and dis- 
cussion: Kramer, ‘‘New Literary Catalogue from Ur,” Revue d’Assyrt- 
ologie 55/4 (1961): 169-176. 55 entries covering 67 works (cf. below, 

p. 484): lines 1-25 in one column, followed by ‘25; lines 26-55 in one 
column, followed by ‘‘42, total 67.”’ 

D. Baghdad, U 16876 B. Text: H. H. Figulla and W. J. Martin, 

Ur Excavations: Texts, 5 (London, 1953), no. 86. Discussion: F. R. Kraus 
in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 50/11-12 (1955): 518. Transcription and 
further discussion: I. Bernhardt and S. N. Kramer in Wissenschaftliche 
Zeitschrift der Friedrich-Schiller-Universitat Jena, Gesells. u. Sprachw. Rethe 
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6/3-4 (1956/7): 394, note 4. 23 entries (lines 1 and 13 refer to the same 
work). Lines 1-11 are followed by: ‘‘In the lower tablet-holder’’; lines 
13-24 are followed by: ‘‘In the upper tablet-holder.’’*® 

E. Jena, HS 1504. Text, transcription, translation, and discussion: 

I. Bernhardt and S. N. Kramer, ‘‘Gotter-Hymnen und Kult-Gesange 
der Sumerer auf zwei Keilschrift-‘Katalogen’ in der Hilprecht-Samm- 
lung,” Wassenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Friedrich-Schiller- Universitat Jena, 
Gesells. u. Sprachw. Rethe 6/3-4 (1956/7): 389-395 and plates 1-3. 33 
entries. 

F. Philadelphia, CBS 29.15.155. Text, transcription, and discussion: 
S. N. Kramer, ‘‘The Oldest Literary Catalogue,’’ Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research 88 (1942): 10-19. Further discussion: Bernhardt 
and Kramer (see under E above), p. 393, note 2. 62 entries: there are 
ruled lines after nos. 10, 20, 30, 40, and 49. 

G. Paris (Louvre), A05393. Text: H. de Genouillac, Textes cunetformes 
15 (Paris, 1930), plate 67. Transcription and discussion: Kramer (see 
under F above), pp. 17-19. Further discussion: Bernhardt and Kramer 
(see under E above), p. 393, note 3. 67 entries: lines 1-23, 24-47, 48-54, 
and 55-68 are set out in four columns, followed by # na-ri-a (meaning 
uncertain: see below, p. 481)."" 

H. Berlin, VAT 6481. Text: H. Zimmern, Vorderasiatische Schriftdenk- 
maler 10 (Leipzig, 1913), no. 216. Summary and discussion: Bernhardt 
and Kramer (see under E above), p. 394, note 5. 20 entries are still 
recognizable as such (the tablet is very fragmentary); all are hymns, 
arranged in nine classes according to musical form and according to the 
god addressed. Each of these details is specified at the end of each class. 

J. Manchester (John Rylands), box 24: E5 and 25. Text, transcrip- 
tion, and discussion: C. Wilcke in Archiv für Onentforschung 24/1 (1973): 
14-15 and plate 3. 26 entries. 

K. London. Text: C. J. Gadd and S. N. Kramer: Ur Excavations: 
Texts, 6/2 (London, 1966), no. 196. Discussion: Kramer in Studia Orien- 
tala 46 (1975): 157-158, note 1. 21 surviving entries, followed by a 
ruled line. 

L. Philadelphia, CBS 14077. Text: E. Chiera [and S. N. Kramer], 
Sumerian Texts of Varted Contents (Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
1934), no. 41. Discussion: W. W. Hallo, ‘‘Another Sumerian Literary 
Catalogue?” Studia Onentalia 46 (1975): 77-80. 27 surviving entries. 

M. London, BM 23771. Text, transcription, translation, and dis- 
cussion: S. N. Kramer, ‘‘Two British Museum irsemma ‘Catalogues,’ ”’ 
Studia Onentalia 46 (1975): 141-166. 85 lines listing 83 hymns from nine 
tablets. Lines 1-2, 4-12, 14-26, 28-37, 39-47, 49-63, 65-70, 72-77, 
and 79-85, each followed by a total and ‘‘Contents of 1 tablet.’’ The 
last entry is followed by ‘‘Jr’emma (congregational laments) of the gods.” 
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N. London, BM 23701. Text, transcription, translation, and dis- 
cussion: S. N. Kramer (see under M above), pp. 142, 152-156. 74 lines 
listing 83 hymns; lines 1-67 followed by ‘‘Total is 76 iršemma of Inanna’’; 
lines 68-74 followed by ‘‘7 irfemma of Ninsubur.’’ Title: ‘‘Jr¥emma of 
Inanna and Ninsubur.”’ 

P. Jena, HS 1477. Text, transcription, translation, and discussion: 
Bernhardt and Kramer (see under E above), pp. 391-394 and plates 
1-2. About 54 entries arranged in five classes according to musical form, 
apparently subdivided according to the god addressed. Each of these 
details is specified at the end of each class or subdivision. Lines 1-24 
(classification lost) followed by a rule; lines 26-42 followed by ‘*Hymns 
of the gala’’ and a rule; lines 44-47 followed by ‘‘Hymns of the pastorate 
of Inanna’’ and a rule; lines 49-60 followed by ‘‘ Tig?’ and a rule; lines 
62-81 followed by ‘‘Adab’’ and a rule."” 

Of these catalogs, two (A and B) are to be dated to the third dynasty 
of Ur, about 2000 B.C. One (P) is thought to belong to the Kassite 
period, after 1700 B.C. The remaining eleven (C through N) belong to 
the Old Babylonian period, which falls between these two. 

At this early stage of the history of bibliography the ‘‘title’’ had not 
been invented. A book came to be identified by the first words of the 
text (the incipit). Incidentally many, though not all, of the works listed 
in these catalogs do themselves survive—more or less fragmentarily—on 
clay tablets and have themselves been published after their recovery 
from the archaeological sites of Iraq; often enough, therefore, the first 
words of a known Sumerian literary text can be identified with the list- 
ings in these catalogs. 

The practice of listing by incipit began, it seems clear, as a way to 
identify a physical tablet rather than the abstraction of a literary work, 
and therefore each successive tablet in a series could likewise be identi- 
fied by the words it happened to begin with. Thus, within the multi-tablet 
sets that are recorded in catalog B, each individual tablet is recorded by | 
its incipit. Wellisch (see note 3) remarks that tablets at Ebla were shelved 
slightly leaning so that the top line—the incipit—of each tablet was 
visible above the top edge of the next. 

In A, however, one of the earliest two catalogs, if not the earliest of 
all, it seems that works were listed not mechanically, by incipit, but by 
selected words (keywords) from the first two lines of text. It was an early 
experiment, perhaps, which was found to be too complicated. 

A number of catalogs carry some clue as to the circumstances in which 
they were compiled, among them the two earliest. But A and B are dif- 
ficult to interpret. Were the tablets ‘‘recovered’’ for use, having been 
lost or abandoned? Or were they merely ‘‘found’’ to be present at a 
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stock check? What was the ‘‘well’’ in which were two of the four tablet- 
series listed in B? 

The well must have been accessible; otherwise it would have been 
neither possible nor necessary to list the individual tablets of the series 
that had been put in it. A well, possibly, was a nickname for the type of 
doorless, windowless archive room, approached apparently by ladder 
from above, in which tablets were stored at Lagash during the Ur HI 
period. '? If this was the well, then one might conjecture that the owner 
of the works listed in B had the fourth of them to hand, had lost the 
third, and kept the first two in the less accessible archive room, making 
it necessary to list their contents for reference. 

D is quite specifically a library catalog, listing the contents of two 
tablet-baskets or boxes. G apparently likewise lists tablets in four con- 
tainers or locations of some sort: the word na-ru-a is unknown, but clear- 
ly refers to the four unequal groups (which seem to have nothing to do 
with the subject of the tablets) into which the list is divided. D and G, 
like B, therefore serve the purpose of location guides. M 1s a list of hymns 
contained in a collection of nine anthology tablets and was presumably 
intended to assist the user in locating individual hymns as needed; this 
must be the earliest example of analytical cataloging. 

C includes a count of tablets (as do A, M, and N). The owners of all 
these collections, however, considered other questions more important 
than the mere number of tablets they possessed; otherwise the titles need 
not have been listed. 

Several catalogs are confined to a single genre of Sumerian literature, 
that of hymns. This is quite specifically the case with A, H, M, N, and 
P and is presumed to be so with E, in which all identifiable works listed 
are hymns (if one allows into that classification E17, a lament, and E21, 
a religious love song).'* J is even more specialized: all identifiable works 
listed in it are magical incantations. 

This is the sum of the direct evidence supplied by the catalog tablets 
concerning the purposes for which they were made. There is some in- 
direct evidence. | 

A difficulty with the incipit as title is that some incipits are rather 
common: ug-rt-a (in former days) for legends, lugal (king) for hymns, 
and dumu-é-dub-ba-ug-ul-la-am (pupil of the writing-school) for moralizing 
works. It is instructive to observe how different catalogs deal with this 
problem. 

F is inconsistent: F7, F20, and F21 are three works identified simply 
as ug-ri-a; whether duplicates or different works, therefore, we cannot 
tell. F6 and F47 are similarly identified simply as é-nun-e.'* F1, F2, F26, 
and F39 begin with lugal, and the titles are continued at some length to 
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distinguish them. F50, F51, F52, F55, F57, F59 (and possibly other 
neighboring entries) list works we know to have begun dumu-é-dub-ba-ug- 
ul-la-am, but these words are omitted in the catalog and the next words 
are cited instead. 

J, a specialized catalog, lists many incantations beginning with én-é-nu- 
ru; these words are uniformly omitted and the following words cited in 
their place. According to Wilcke, it is possible that these words are to 
be restored in the damaged line at the top of this catalog. 

G resembles F: G14 and G15 are u4-ri-a titles, not distinguished. G36 
and G37, however, beginning &-nun-e, are continued to distinguish them. 
Likewise G17 ( = F26), G18, G24 ( = F39), G64, and G67 are dif- 
ferent lugal titles given at length. G lists no dumu-é-dub-ba titles. 

E6 is a single ug-r-a title and D24 a single dumu-é-dub-ba; for the pur- 
pose of these catalogs no further distinction was necessary. 

C28, C29, and C30 are three titles beginning u4-n-a and continued to 
distinguish them. Elsewhere, C introduces a different method. C33 reads 
3 dumu-é-dub-ba and C43 11 lugal: three and eleven works, respectively, 
beginning with or containing these words are thus briefly recorded. Be- 
sides the eleven lugal works at C43, the incipits of C4, C5, C25, C39, 
and C41 also contain this word. 

The fact that, in general, incipits were lengthened to distinguish them 
is a further indication that the contents of the tablets, not the mere quan- 
tity of them, were what interested the compilers of these lists. Why this 
was not the case with the u4-rt-a incipits in F and G, one can scarcely 
even conjecture. The same scribe and the same collection are involved 
in both. Was the scribe simply not very interested in stories of ‘‘former 
days’’? 

It seems most likely, then, that the ambiguous entries dealt with in 
the preceding paragraphs were for different works that shared the same 
incipit, and not for duplicate copies. Apart from this uncertain point, 
there is very little duplication within any of these catalogs. D1 and D13 
(the first work listed in each of the tablet-holders inventoried in D) dup- 
licate one another: their title has not been identified with a known work, 
but it also occurs as F26 and G17, so might simply be a popular work 
of which two copies had turned up in D by chance. There is consider- 
able duplication in M, which is explained by the analytical aim of the 
compiler of M. He was listing the contents of a set of anthologies; some 
important or popular hymns were not unnaturally included in more than 
one of them. 

We now come to the question of the order of entries in the catalogs. 
Most of the specialized catalogs of hymns are subdivided according to 
the type of hymn and according to the god addressed: this applies to A, 
H, N, and P. It is interesting, but not surprising, to find this subject 
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classification; the tablets might well have assisted priests to find texts 
needed for a particular ceremony. A differs from the other three in that 
its entries are not classified according to musical form. The oldest of the 
tablets, it also differs from all the rest (as noted above) in listing titles by 
keywords rather than simply by incipits. E is a list of hymns without 
any evident subject arrangement. 

The order of entries in B and D depends on their stated purpose as 
location guides, which has already been discussed. The order of entries 
in M, the analytical catalog, evidently depends on the order of texts 
within the collections analyzed. 

This leaves, among the better-preserved catalogs of general contents, 
C, F, G, J, and L: in these no purpose has been stated or implied in the 
arrangement of the entries. Can any purpose be inferred? 

Hallo, in Studia Onentalta 46 (1975): 80, finds a subject arrangement in 
L: ‘‘ ‘obverse?’ individual lament, congregational laments; ‘reverse?’ 
disputation, royal hymn, divine hymns.”’ 

In J few of the titles have been identified, and it is impossible as yet 
to say whether there might be a logical arrangement of entries. 

Let us now consider the special relation between F and G. These, the 
first two Sumerian catalogs to be identified as such (by Kramer in 1942), 
coincide in their contents and arrangement much more than could be 
explained by chance. G5-G17 and G21-G25 coincide with F5-F10, 
F17-F21, F25-F28, F38-F39, and F48 in the same order, G26-G40, G42, 
and G49-G54 all duplicate entries in F, though in a more random order. 
Now, in F, a rudimentary subject arrangement can be made out. Taking 
only the works that have been certainly identified, 1-2 are royal hymns; 
4-6 and 9 divine hymns; 10 and 12-14 are Gilgamesh epics; 15-18, 
24-25, and 28-29 are philosophical, concerning human works; 32-34 
and 36 are laments; 39 contains the epic of Lugalbanda and Enmerkar; 
45 a choral hymn; and 49 a collection of hymns; while 50-53, 55, 57, 
and 59 are educational works (none of which recurs in G). 8 and 41, 
admittedly, are myths, closely related, and one cannot explain their 
separation in the listing: but this and the fact that for no evident reason 
there are two groups of hymns are the only points against an argument 
that the tablets listed in F were arranged according to subjects before the 
list was made. 

The rearrangement of the titles in G (which Kramer considers to be 
by the same scribe) breaks down the subject sequence to a considerable 
extent, and the resulting order appears to have no underlying logic. 
Thus one may conjecture that G is an inventory of the same collection 
of tablets some time later. Use and disorderly replacement of the tablets 
had disarranged the sequence; the collection of educational works had 
been discarded and in its place a collection of hymns (G41, 45, 60, 
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63-64, and 68), epics (G18 and 44), and proverbs (G46), among other 
unidentified works, had been added—in no particular order—but nearly 
all toward the end of the existing collection. 

C is not arranged in any simple subject sequence, although there are 
groups of related works in it: a number of the collocations in F recur in 
C, though the precise order is not often the same. But a close examina- 
tion of the titles listed in C suggests there is a superficial logic to be 
found in the recurrence of cuneiform signs from one entry to the next 
(or sometimes the next but one). On the basis of the complete transliter- 
ation by Kramer in Revue d’Assyriologie 55 (1961): 171-172, these re- 
current signs are listed here between the numbers of the lines in which 
they occur. (Thus the first entry here means that the phrase lugal-me 
occurs in both C4 and C5; the second entry means that me is common to 
C5 and C6; etc.) 

4 lugal-me 5 me 6 me-ta-am 7 me 8. 9 lú 10 lú 12 a 13 buš 14 an-ki 15 
kı. . . da 17 da 19 (18 e 19 e 20) 19 ug 21 nir 22 nam 23 nam-nun-e 24 nam 
25. 28 ug-ri-a 29 ug-n-a 30 ug 31 da 32 ug 35 ug-ul 37 ki-ta 38 ki-ta 45 
ug... ki 46 ug 48 ug 49. 39 lugal 41 lugal 43. 50 en-lil 51. 53 ra 54. 

There are some gaps here: but it is striking to note how these gaps are 
bridged by subject links between titles, as confirmed by collocations 
found in F, which as far as we can tell at present is arranged in subject 
groupings. In the following list, known subject links between neighbor- 
ing titles in catalog C are listed as s, while collocations shared by cata- 
logs F and C are listed as c. These shared collocations, between pairs of 
titles whose subjects are not certainly known, may be conjectured also to 
represent subject links. Thus 13 c 14 s 16 means that entries 14 and 16 
in catalog C are for works on similar subjects, while entries 13 and 14 
are for works which also occur side by side in catalog F. 

4cs5.6c7.11c9cs 10 cs 12. 13c 14s 16 s17. 15s 16.178 18c 
19 c 20 cs 22. 26 s 27. 32 s 33. 37 c 39. 41 s 42. 44 sc 45 sc 46. 49 s 50. 
54 s 55. 

The subject links are as follows: 4 and 5 are royal hymns; 9, 10, and 
12 are Gilgamesh epics, 9 and 10 being two versions of Gilgamesh and the 
Nether World; 14, 16, and 17 are concerned with the Ekur temple; 15 and 
. 16 concern the god Enlil; 17, 18, 20, and 22 are about agriculture; 26 
and 27 are myths about the nether world; 32 and 33 are didactic works. 
41 and 42 are myths about Ninurta; 44 and 45 are lamentations over 
the destruction of Ur (46 also a lament); 49 and 50 are, respectively, 
Sumerian and Akkadian editions of an astrological work; and 54 and 55 
are both laments. 

In C, therefore, resemblances either of title or of subject (not often 
both) link successive members of the series 4-8, 9-25, 26-27, 28-51 
(except 34, 36, and 40), and 53-54. Generally speaking, the remaining 
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gaps separate works whose subjects are not certainly known, so it is not 
impossible that there might have been links between some of them. The 
links that have been demonstrated seem, in any case, too ubiquitous to 
be attributed to chance. There can be little doubt that catalog C was 
constructed in this fashion to help the person responsible for the collec- 
tion to memorize its contents: a sign or group of signs in each title in 
turn, or an aspect of the subject represented, would recall the next title. 
The status of this catalog as nothing more than an adjunct to the li- 
brarian’s memory explains the apparently unhelpful listings 3 dumu-e- 
dub-ba and 11 lugal: the keywords once given, the rest of the titles would 
come to mind. 

Let us summarize what these catalogs have to tell us about experi- 
ments and developments in bibliography in Sumerian and Old Baby- 
lonian times. | : 

A, the oldest catalog, appears to date from a period when the incipit 
was not fully established as the way to identify a tablet; keywords were 
used. The system no doubt proved unnecessarily complicated."® In all 
the other catalogs considered here, a book’s title is almost invariably 
its incipit. Title cataloging did not develop any further until long after 
this period. 

On the other hand, at the beginning of this period, as at the end, 
scribes were aware that, as need dictated, tablets could be listed by sub- 
ject (A, H, L, N, P), by location (B, D), in a mnemonic sequence (C), 
or randomly; that the contents of several tablets could be listed together 
(M); that tablets themselves could be arranged by subjects (F), though it 
would prove difficult to keep them in order (G); that a decision might be 
made to house some more accessibly than others (B); and that tablets 
might be added, lost, or discarded (B, F, G). Collections were not yet 
large enough, however, to make any really strict or consistent filing 
order necessary. ‘There is as yet no hint in these catalogs of any systema- 
tic arrangement by script characters—that is, of any precursor of alpha- 
betical order. 


-Notes 


1. For example, E. Thureau-Dangin: Les homophones sumériens (Paris: P. Geuth- 
ner, 1929). The most recent grammar of Sumerian is Marie-Louise Thomsen: 
The Sumerian Language (Copenhagen: Akademisk Forlag, 1984). 

2. Of the quarter of a million surviving Sumerian tablets, the vast majority 
are accounts, inventories, contracts, and other nonliterary documents. Two 
books by S. N. Kramer are good introductions to Sumerian civilization and 
culture: From the Tablets of Sumer (Indian Hills, Colo.: Falcon’s Wing Press, 1956) 
and The Sumerians (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963). 

3. At Ebla, however, in what is now Syria, a library of 17,000 tablets has 
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been excavated and dated to about 2250 B.C., contemporary with the later 
Sumerian period. Its remarkably good state of preservation has allowed direct 
observation of library storage and arrangement in a civilization linked in many 
ways to that of Sumer. See Giovanni Pettinato, ‘‘The Royal Archives of Tell- 
Mardikh-Ebla,’’ Biblical Archaeologist 39/2 (1976): 44-54; Paolo Matthiae, ‘‘Ebla 
in the Late Early Syrian Period: The Royal Palace and the State Archives,”’ 
Biblical Archaeologist 39/3 (1976): 94-113; P. Matthiae, Ebla: An Empire Redis- 
covered (London: Hodder Stoughton, 1980); Hans W. Wellisch, ‘‘Ebla: The 
World’s Oldest Library,’’ Journal of Library History 16/3 (1981): 488-500. 

4. B. Meissner, ‘‘Wie hat Assurbanipal seine Bibliothek zusammengebracht?”’ 
in Aufsätze, Fritz Milkau gewidmet (Leipzig: K. W. Hiersemann, 1921). On later 
Mesopotamian librarianship generally, see M. Weitemeyer, ‘‘Archive and Li- 
brary Technique in Early Mesopotamia,’’ Libri 6/4 (1956): 217-238. Note es- 
pecially his description of the format of cuneiform tablets, with examples of 
colophons, on pp. 226-230. 

5. E. Weidner, ‘‘Die Bibliothek Tiglatpilesers I., Archiv für Onentforschung 
16/2 (1953): 197-215, includes a list of surviving tablets from the library. 

6. J. P. Peters, ‘‘The Nippur Library,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 
26/1 (1905): 145-164. The majority of the Nippur texts are in Sumerian; they 
include 2,000 literary texts, the largest such collection from any site. Many of 
them have been published by S. N. Kramer. ; 

7. E. Laroche, ‘‘La bibliothèque de Hattu¥a,’’ Archiv Onentalni 17/2 (1949) 

( = Symbolae ad studia orientis pertinentes F. Hrozny dedicatae): 7-23, includes a list of 
Hittite catalogs. 

8. On the history of Sumerian literature, see W. W. Hallo, ‘‘Toward a His- 
tory of Sumerian Literature,” Sumerological Studies in Honor of Thorkild Jacobsen 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1976), pp. 181-203; W. W. Hallo, “‘The 
Expansion of Cuneiform Literature,’’ Proceedings of the American Academy for Jew- 
ish Research 46-47/1 (1980) ( = Jubilee volume): 307-322. 

9. For a list of later catalogs of Sumerian texts, see W. W. Hallo, ‘‘On the 
Antiquity of Sumerian Literature,’’ Journal of the American Oriental Society 83/2 
(1963): 169, and ‘‘Another Sumerian Literary Catalogue?’’ Studia Orentalia 46 
(1975): 78. 

10. Figulla’s line numbering, adopted here, counts these location notes as 
lines 12 and 25. Kraus counted Figulla’s lines 15-25 as Rückseite (Reverse) 
1-11. 

11. Kramer’s first line numbering, adopted here, counts 68 by including a 
deleted entry as line 19. In the discussion by Bernhardt and Kramer, the num- 
bering of lines 20-68 is reduced by one. Genouillac’s line numbering was two 
below that of Bernhardt and Kramer throughout. 

12. Kramer’s line numbering, adopted here, includes lines devoted to classifi- 
cation and to the names of gods. The gala were temple eunuchs; tig: hymns were 
those sung to the accompaniment of a musical instrument known as balag; adab 
were divine hymns that included prayers for a king. Inanna and Ninsubur were 
two of the gods of the Sumerian pantheon. 

13. L. Heuzey in E. de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée (Paris: E. Leroux, 1884- 
1912), pp. 435ff. 

14. Here and elsewhere in this paper a notation such as E17 means ‘‘the 
title listed in catalog E, line 17.”’ 

15. E¥-nun-e is a name of the god Enlil. One work known to have begun with 
this word is a hymn to the temple of Ninhursag at Kesh. 
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16. Compare the development in modern library cataloging of book titles, 
from entry under person or place named in the title (as in older English cata- 
logs) or entry under first noun (as in German catalogs) to entry under first 
significant word. Since Sumerian has no prefixed article, the problem of non- 
significant incipits as common as ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘The’’ did not arise. 


